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gue Journal 
; \Pront Chembers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
a JHE NEW CUT. 
* oF ea . . - 4 
‘gp ttaller, who bad almost out of fashion in 
«tive village, and whe pieced out a scanty subsist- 
by serving.2s church-officer, was one day asked by 
ah aged and obsolete clergyman, how it hap- 
Pd that tho con tion was now getting so thin. 
‘ise yea not aware,” said.jhe man of shapes, “ that 
df the parish poe the hill to hear young Ferly o’ 
mt “Ob, yes, I have heard something of 
ye t+ 


“the minister; “ but I cannot understand 
shay see in that ng man more than ordinary— 
sation self, aay with all humility be 
yen.” oy 2 cei I, sir,” ene sobe es 
‘id sa} thing of that- young chieid that has 
: ci euro bead. But it’s just the new cut, 

r; it’s just the new cut.” 
‘The new cut alluded to by honest John, was a smarter 
bbion of attire Which a youthful rival had of late yoars 
‘moduced into the town. In John’s young days, when 
3 worked in the houses of their customers for a 
Pproat a day, the consideration was good and suf- 
pat sewing. So that their thread was properly waxed, 
shi well home, little regard was paid to niceties 
children were supplied with doublets cal- 
ted to serve two years without becoming too little ; 
if Was not positively pipched in any 
iri stem, it did not matter though his 
t him much after the fashion of a sheet 
ers fre-screen. The artist would thumb.the garment 
le perhs ng it on, give a pinch here and a 
twitch and there a tug, one button out 
and maabow’, thewetiont ically, as it were, 
. iving clothes a set ; but 
ye al eae, declaring that the ae fitted to 
very hair; and though the goodwife might occasion- 
t crjtical about the lie of the lapels and 
the pockets, it was seldom that the first 
ito required to be retouched. Those were 
t _ days of tailoring ; but in time a change came 
art. It in fact became an art. A young man 


‘ef Belles Bettres. 
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iofan ambitious and active turn of mind, who had prac-' 


his craft for a twelvemonth in the capital, all at 
introduced the new cut into the little burgh. He 
to make real coats—cuats that the Duke of Lein- 
might not have been ashamed to describe as such, 
presence of Beau Brummell; He had studied the 
figures of his customers, and discovered the great secret 
a gn alagadng to so few of his cotemporaries—to 
n not sufficiently ample, but sufficiently 
dite: Many good limbs and handsome backs thus broke 
like new lights in science, upon the eyes of the com- 
; and where formerly the human form divine 
oa Rages mn supposed to exist, Praxiteles 
rene cedonald mi ht have now found it worth 
to linger for a-week. The old tailors at first treat- 
: system with great contempt, and-did not 
‘Munk it necessary to take sf measures for maintaining 
We t it. “ Like all new things,” they 
id gly, “run: after at first.” They openly 
med at the fine staring prints of gentlemen with jimp 
sists, and ladies in riding habits, which their youthful 
Mmpetito: boasted he got down monthly from 
Het be might be enabled to keep pace with the pro 
Fmetro n fashion. A lay figure, on which he ex- 
a * Constantly renewed coat within his shop door, 
See boy, whom he kept fashionably attired in. 
pet, Were favourite subjects of derision with them. 
}he had no more-brains than the.one, and that 
#* pity the other constituted all he could point to, 


beg 


= 





we believe, in the matter of wit; but their-eust 8 
continued, nevertheless, to leave them, and, even while 
laughing at the last pest the old tailors, crossed the 
street to give their first commission to the new, The 
ancient style of attire was seon only to be found exem- 
plified on the persons of the nei rustics, and 
of the poorer class of people in the burgh, who could not 


diking whatever was much run after by the bulk of their 
fellow.creatures. But this only served to make the case 
the worse. Supported by this minority, miserable as it 
was, the ancient members of the craft were encouraged 
to hold out against modern fashions, till.they could: not 
have changed without such an injury to their pride as 
nothing could reconcile them to. long did they 
console themselves with the reflection of Foote in refer- 
ence te the crowds which deserted his strut and decla. 
mation for the nature of (sgrrick—* They “Il all come 
back to church again.” Much did they plume them- 
selves when, at Martinmas, a ploughman would Lave his 
blue duffle shaped out by them, ora gentleman com- 
mission them for a pair of overalls, or someother easy 
article. Reckoning up the two or three old: customers 
who adhered to them, however partially, they would 
still contrive to make themselves believe that they re- 


only the light-headed, and those who did not mean to 
pay, went over to the enemy. But in spite of every 


yigour 
they declined in exact proportion ; and in the long run, 


their graves, each we believe, the of a 
broad-skirted Queen Anne Coat engraven on his heart, 
like a crest patched upon a hammercloth. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that there are few 
departments of professional exertion in which the intro. 
duction of a new cut has not wrought similar results, 
partly th the absolute difficulty which an old 
experiences in learning new tricks, and ne 2 throug 
the obstinate disinclination which the must of us, after 
being accustomed to any opinion-or mode of procedure, 
feel to changing it. In the law, for instance, there have 
of late been so many alterations in the forms of process 
aad of papers—all in the way of simplification, too— 
that an.old Scotish writer has become a kind of stranger 
on the very ground he has paced for forty years, and will 
be seen running about the parliament house, beseech 
his juniors to inform him of this and that act of sederunt, 
pee he paso - found eget po - 

id use and wont. Men thong Tp.enough about 
year 1790, fos ooh made fortunes by conveyancing and 
other simple and lucrative work, now find themselves 
quite obtuse, while striplings of yesterday—mere cal- 
lants—from acquaintance with all the improved and ab- 
breviated plans of labour, which have latterly been struck 
out, conquer the earth from all its r conquerors. 
Every sharp thing is now indeed owt-sharpened. Hf the 
old booksellers who dealt with Cadell and Davies, and 
William Creech, were to rise from their graves and rp. 
sume business, they would find themselves unable to 
make salt where they had formerly made broth. They 
would altogether to deal in the low-priced trifies 
which are now purchased, and else would ever 
be asked from them. Neither would thpy advertise—for 
advertising is not respectable. Accordingly, they would 

the way of tlie old tailors. The same fate would, un- 
Sor the sane circumstances, overtake ee authors. 
‘They would try to‘live by publishing, at the same rate 
formal eomaye Oo Pride, On the Epitaphe of Pop 

< Oa On the E ‘ope, On a 
Certain Passage in the Hneid, rejieved by trifling stories 
of Eudoxus and Fiavilla, or allegories respecting the va- 





the way of family. "Phey hud a decided advantage, 
“RO. Oran 11.-—avousr 29, 1837. : 





aity of human wishes; when mankind are-craving either 


affurd to havea taste; or atthe utmost it clung to the! . 
persons of a few superior people, who had a way of dis-| for 


*his system 


tained all the more respectable part of tle public, while} 


the veterans were one by one starved off, and sent to) 


ing | to be a matter of- 


_ human knowledge have from young, 
chartered mise; nad, ineteod of | 





aree et 


clear it is of & thin, 
siheil-ie sonia te po 

might be right toa haiz, hi 

seed with all the 
names could: give it; but it is 
dash fellow in a black stock blue 
a way of performing eures in spite of 
accepted instead. He would be a 
many patients he saved 
tomed to do business in 


tH 


might. be 

; : 

‘fine ” 

be aehelars wae the? enien $< trea >= Ene ste Mae : 
understand the Madras system ?” we can coneeive 

port ay eaapdbadde = en ee 
is. re you qualified to superintend the infant 

= e ishr ee oe ine 

at school in my life.” “In teaching whe- 

thge do fom faethe tno apttate cf Honan Se tae tone 

of Black?” “TI am totally at a loss to know what you 

to 


”*> “Could ; : 
eee ee : 


day have in fret ‘made such an 

that the latter, but for the accum 

and easier times, and similar accumula 

a could never we a 
one accomplishes the: i 

he einen FOO eat: pet: Seles. Bt preliminary pi 

snu . ; 

So Eras thers disadvan Ps the old aris 

pure inability to keep pace wii e young, 

titled to’ comniiseration ; but surely we are pat called . 


_ Upon to extend the same sentiment, in an 


towards thatebstinaey which we daily see arrayi 
seniors against almest every new mode that t 
benefit.. Not that all the old 
are liable to this weakness. Some men contrive to-be 
as young. at sixty as ethers are at helf the 
allude ouly to those who are. really ey of habit. 
of cherishing obsolete prejudices. Fram ® 
which the more prompt and htly intellects of th 
age open their eyes to, and find of incalculable 
continue to be sneered at by old- men.of thirt 


par, ie wees in guinea toon he 
never allow any thing to be canonical till the time is. 
for their taking any advantage of it. Th 


~at their antiquated: lectures, while their 


compelled by aneient rule to listen, 
ves. with something infinitely better, 
more fitted to instruct than to be instructed. : 
most all the great aceessions that have been tnade to - 
ardent, un- 


res 


r new ts have been 


py public. Even 
ived and 
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* the obelisk rested by its two ends over the canal. From 


. Other of them to the mouth of the Tiber, to shut up part 
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by vermin! It is customary to tell young people that 
they should go as much into the company of their elders 
as possible ; but it would be little, if at all, less advan- 
tageous for the old to consort much with the young. 
Both seem to u8 alike qualified to improve each other. 
The young may be in general over sanguine, over eager, 
and too little inclined to regard expediency. But ten 
times rather the generous devotion -to principle, and the. 
self-abandoning auxiety to realise it, which characterise 
youth, than the dall hopelessness of good, which too 
often falls like a blight on the minds of the aged. Let 
the young keep their minds open to the counsels which 
vetéran experience is qualified to give—always guard- 
ing, however, against the fallaey which is so apt to lurk 
in references from the past to the present, in ad far as 
circamstances may now be different ;—but also let the 
old be alive to the udvantage of receiving from the young 
constant accessions of warm feelings, fresh information, 
and unsophisticated thought. 

. oo 

Definition of Wit.—Locke has given the best defini- 
tion of wit: it consists, says he, in distinguishing how 
objects which differ resemble each other, and how ob. 
jects which resemble each other differ. 

Removal of the Obelisks —No human labour is more 
surprising than the removal of the obelisks from the 
quarries to Rome. Pliny (lib. 36, cap. 9,) has preserved 
some of the particulars of this undertaking. When the 
great obelisk was hewn, in order to convey it fromthe 
quarry, a canal was cut beneath it, of sufficient depth, 
and nearly as wide as the length of the obelisk, so that 


this canal to the Nile another was cut, into which they 
turned the river. They then loaded, down to tho wa. 
ter’s edge, two large boats with stones, and conducted 
them under the obelisk; after which the boats, being 
gradually unloaded, rose to receive the obelisk ; which 
was conveyed first to Alexandria, and then to the port 
of Ostia. In Pliny’s time was still.to be seen at Ostia 
one of the vessels on which, by command of Augustus, 
was conveyed down the Tiber to Rome the great obelisk 
now in the Place of St. Peter. Claudius Cesar sent an- 


of the port, and render it more secure. 

Translatable Puns.—Addison has given an excellent 
test by which we may know whether a piece of real wit 
has been achieved, or merely a pun perpetrated. We 
are to endeavour to translate the doubtful production 
into another language: and if it passes through this 
ordeal unharmed, it is true wit; if not, it isa pun. Like 
most tests, however, this fails occasionally; for there are 
some few puns that, in spite of the prohibitory law, can 
smuggle ‘themselves into the regions of true wit,—just 
as foreigners, who have perfectly learned the language - 
of a country, can enter as natives, and set alien acts at 
defiance. 

‘We will give two or three examples of these slippery 
fellows, who, to use a modern phrase, have sucteeded in 
driving a coach-and-six through Addison’s act. 

The lectures of a Greek philosopher were attended by 
Feed girl of exquisite beauty. One day a grain of 

happened to get into her eye, and, being unable to 
extricate it herself, she requested his assistance. As he 
was observed to perform this little operation with a zeal 
which, perhaps, a less sparkling eye might not have 
commanded, somebody called out to him, in Greek, “ Du 
not spoil the pupil.” 

Cicero said of a man who had ploughed up the ground 
in which his father was buried, Hoc est vere colere monu- 
mentum patris—This is really cultivating one’s father’s 
memory. . 

A punster being requested to give a specimen of his 
art, asked for a subject. “The king.” “The king is 
not a subject,” he replied. This holds good in French 
likewise—(Le roi n'est pas un sujet.) ~ 

The two last belong to a class which is, perhaps, more | 


senses of the word are allied by an easy metaphor, and 
may consequently be found in more than one language. 
We will give another of the same kind: 
Erskine was reproached with his propensity to pun- 
ning, and was told that puns were the lowest kind of 
wit. “True,” said he, “and therefore they are the 
foundation of all wit.” . 

Madame de Lamotte was condemned to be marked 
with a hot iron on both shoulders, as well as to perpetual 
imprisonment, for her frauds in the affair of Marie An: 
toinette’s diamond necklace. At the end of ten months, 
however, she made her escape from I’hopital, where she 
was confined, by the aid of a seur, who said, when quit- 
ting her, “ Adieu, madame, prenez-garde de vous faire 
remarquer.” (Farewell, madam, take care not to be 
re-marked.) ‘ 

A French editor, when quoting this, observes, “ Nous 
ajouterons qu’il faut bien avoir la fureur de dire de tristes 
bons-mots pour en faire sur un pareil sujet.” 

At a time when public affairs were in a very unsettled 
state, M. de G . who squinted terribly, asked Tal- 
leyrand how things were going on. “ Mais comme yous 
voyez, monsieur,” (Why, as you see, sir.) 

‘Another pun, attributed to the same great master, is 
not only translatable, but is much better in English than 
French. During the reign of Bonaparte, when an arro- 
gant soldicry affected to cespise all civilians, Talleyrand 
asked a certain general what was meant by calling peo- 
ple pequins. “ Nous appellons pequin tout ce qui n'est 
pas militaire,” said the general. (We call every body 
who is not a soldier a pequin—a miserable creature.) 
“ Eh! oui,” replied Talleyrand, “ comme nous autres nous 
appellons militaires tous ceux qui ne sont pas civiles.” 
(Oh! yes! as we call military all those who are not 
civil. —Book of Table Talk. - 

Royalty and a Wooden Soldier.—In 1806, on the ap- 
proach of the French, the Bourbon court of Naples made 
so hasty a retreat into Sicily that they forgot, and left 
behind them, a superannuated princess of the family, 
who was half-sister to old King Ferdinand, Though 
this venerable spinster was of illegitimate birth, she re- 
ceived the honours paid to the royal blood, and was 
allowed a sentinel of the household troops, who mounted 
guard at her door, and presented arms at all her exits 
and her entrances. At first it was feared that the French 
conquerors, who were not always liberal ‘in these mat- 
ters, would stop her allowance, and leave the old woman 
in absolute want. ‘The new King of Naples, Joseph Bo- 
naparte, however, secured her in part of her pensions ; 
but no svoner was she relieved from the fear of starva- 
tion than she was made wretched by what appeared to 
her an equal calamity, and this was the refusal on the 





honour. She petitioned over and over again; she sup- 
plicated that this distinetion and delight of her life 
should not, towards its close, be withdrawn from her; 
but Napoleon, who had declared in his lordly manner 
that the Bourbons had every where ceased to reign, was 
not likely to pay royal honours to a neglected off-shoot 
of that race. | ; 

The old woman's heart was absolutely breaking under 
this privation, when, in a lucky moment, one of the few 
iriends or attendants who remuined about her person, 


real flesh and blood. Accordingly, a figure was made 
and dressed up, and, with a musket on its shoulder, was 
posted at the outer door of the princess’s apartment, in 
an old house she occupied at Portici, not far from the 
royal villa of that name. This simple contrivance had 
a happy efféct on the old woman, who then thought that 
all royalty had not departed from her; but she soon be- 
gan to complain that the statue did not present arms tp 
her, which, by a very easy exercise of mechanical inge- 





extensive than is commonly supposed; where the two 


.| their own hair instead of perukes ; and at las 


part of the French to allow her a soldier as a guard of| compared to an ant-hill, the comparison, 0 se 


thought of substituting a wooden soldier for a soldier of| atid fifty generations from the flood tilt 


nuity, it might have been made to do. She, therefore, | 


after a time, confined herself to her ap 
ing at a distance; through unfolded 
her mute sentinel, but never exposing her 

mortifying proofs that he was motionless as wa 
The recluse died before the restoration of the | 
of Naples. In 1816 her wooden sentinel was 
seen at the old house at Portici—Dutens, 
- The Wig Riot—In the year 1764, owing 
in the fashion, people gave over the use of that 
ficial appendage the wig, and wore their own h 2 
they had any. In consequence of this, the wis 
who. had become very numerous in = 
denly thrown out of work, and reduced to great 
For some time both town and country ra 

calamities, and their complaints that men 






















































them that some legislative enactment ¢ 
cured in order to oblige gentlefolks to wear» 
benefit of the suffering wig-trade. According 
drew up a petition for relief, which, on the 
February, 1765, they carried to St. James's 
to his majesty, George the Third. As they y 
cessionally through the town, it was observed 
of these wig-makers, who wanted to fore 
to wear them, wore no wigs themselves; and 
ing the London mob as something monstrog 
and inconsistent, they seized the ners, ¢ 
all their hair par force. x a 
Horace Walpole, who alludes to this ludi¢rous: 
says, “ Sheuld one wonder if carpenters were! 
strate, that since the peace their trade decay 
there is no demand for wooden legs?”—J, 
Earl of Hertford. ee 
Who first Doubled the Cape of Good Hops 
enlightened age the reply of every schoolboy 
query will be,“ Why, Vasco de Gama, to be sure: 
Portugal, however, a much more ancient n vise 
been mentioned. Vieyra, an old preacher of pres 
nown at Lisbon, said in one of his sermotis, # ne 
only passed the Cape of Good Hope before 
guese. And who was he? and how—its 
the whale’s belly. The whale went out 
terranean, because he had no other course 
coast of Africa on the left, scouFéd along Et 
ed by Arabia, took port in the Euphrates on the: 
Nineveh, and, making his tongue serve as 
ed the prophet there.” Xe : 
Dr. Southey says that the sermons of Vi 
more than any other compositions in any lengua 
play the strength and the weakness of th 
The Earth and its Inhabitants —A ct 
makes the following. statement :—When_ 


_ 


tes 
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very inexact, as far as respects the 
the animals and their habitation. If we-supp 
there are at present six hundred millions of ha 
ings on the globe, and that ten persons, men, WO 

\children, on an average, are equal in bulk to 
yard, then the whole existing race of manki 
packed together, would form a mass equal 
cal mountain, one thousand yards each 
and sixty yards high; that is, a 
than Arthur’s Seat. Further, if we su 


and estimate each generation at three bundre 
the whole, if brought into a mass, would not 
bulk Benlawers, in Perthshire, assuming that 
to be a cone of fifteen thousand feet diamel 
base, and thrée thousand seven hundred feet | 
Yet Mount tna is thirty times the size 
Chimborazzo is ten times the size of A&tni 
require ten thousand millions of mountains like! 
razzo to make a mass equal to the globe. | + 











De man widowers as three to one ; but the number of widows 
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| The Fourwal of Belles Mettves. 





“j whieh informed readers require, for the acqui- 
“of the same emount of new kuowledge, is very 
- Jt may be added, that the difference between the 
s-4) i¢ takes a person who reads little, and a per- 
i» reads incessantly, to peruse the same quantity 
1. jf inconceivable@y all but the initiated. A 
, pabituated to read, apprehends instantaneously, 
wwe, @ much greater quantity of writing or print, 
fi » not thus habituated. It may be added, 
hia knowledge of the subject, his familiarity with 
" -«) march of composition, suggests to his mind, 
"ata the book which he does not read, but which he 
“the book to contain, almost as well as if he had 
“dally read it. Combining these circumstances, ha- 
. will acquire the knowledge of the con- 
‘is of book in a manner which astonishes ordinary 
‘gts 
is | ielile-of General Hoche, by Alexandre Rousselin, is 
Viiiestod ela Republique Eternelle, the republic being 
nis the sixth year of its age! 
Getics Worth Knowing.—In Great Britain, says 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, the number of in- 
in astate to bear arms, from the age of fifteen 
suiuiy, is 2,744,847. The number of marriages is about 
19030 y ; and it has been remarked, that in sixty- 
Aiuetef these unions, there were only three which had 
Sine, The number of deaths is about 332,708 yearly, 
hich makes neatly 25,592 monthly, 6,398 weekly, 914 
sity and 40 hourly. ‘The deaths among the women are, 
; on to those of the men as 50 to 54. The mar- 
sf hed women live longer than those who continue in celi- 
Tey. In the country, thd mean term of the number of 
hildren produced by cach marriage is four; in towns, 
tion is seven for every two marriages. The 
of married women is te the general number of 
of the sex as one to three; and the number 
married men to that of all the individuals of the male 
x as three to five. ‘The number of widows is to that 
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Rajeho marry again is to that of widowers in the same case 
jeeven fo four, ‘The individuals who inhabit elevated 
juations live longer than those who reside in less ele- 
places. The half of the individuals die before 

laining the age of seventeen years. The number of 

mores WGiivins is to-that of ordinary births as 1 to 65. According 

0% bulations founded upon the bills of. mortality, one 

ividual only in 3,126 attains the age of 100 years. 

benamber of births of the male sex is to that of the 
ale-sex as 96 to 95. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


wA™E From the new “ Memoirs, Correspondence, 

Mt Manuscripts of Lafayette,” published by 
family, we select. the following extracts of 
The first, to his wife, is a beautiful 


a 


imen of his affectionate regard. The se- 
mito the Duke d’Ayen, gives Lafayette’s 


eat Ee epecting Washington, no less beau- 
nh true. 


ee TO MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 
7 ~ “The Camp neor- Whitemarsh, Oct. 29th, 1777. 
z ue You an open letter, my dearest love, in the per- 
Me Valfort, my friend, whom I entreat you to 
mweassuch. He will tell you at length every thing 
ing-me ; but I mast tell you myself how well | 
I _ mon Eee in experienci 
Atiment no ave pleasure in repeating it 
Wa thousand times, if that were vanilla: I nA 
smurce left me, my love, but to write and write 
hout even hoping that my letters will ever 
and I endeavour to console myself, by the 
conversing with you, for the disappointment 
b of not receiving one single line from France. 
npossible to describe to you how completely my 
torn by anxiety and fear; nor should I wish to 


oT 


ad . 


express all I feel, evon if it. were in my power to do soi 
for I would not disturb, by any painful impressions, the 
happiest moments of my exile—those in which I can speak 
to you of my tenderness. But do you, at least, pity me? 
Do you comprehend all that I oadate ? If I could only 
know at this moment where-you are, and what you are 
doing ! but in the course of time I shall learn all this, 


for I am not separated from you in reality, as if I were} 


dead. I am expecting your letters with an impatienec 
from which nothing can for an instant divert my thoughts; 
every one tells me they must soon arrive; but can rely 
on this? Neglect not one opportunity of writing to me, 
iftmy happinees be still dear to you. Repeat to me that 
you love me; the less I merit, your affection, the more 
necessary to me are your consoling assurances of it.” 

-_* * * * ~* .- - * a 

“The loss of Philadelphia is far from_being so im- 
portant as it is conceived to be in Europe. If the dif- 
ferences of cireumstances, of: countries, and of proportion 
between the two armiés, were not duly considered, the 
success of General Gates would appear surprising when 
compared to the events that have occurred with us,— 
taking into account the superiority of General Washing- 
ton over General Gates. Our general is a man formed, 
in.trath, for this revolution, which coald not have been 
accomplished without him. I see him more intimately 
than any other man, and I see that he is worthy of the 
adoration of his country. His tender friendship for me, 
and his complete confidence in me, reluting to all mili- 
tary and political subjects, great as well as small, enable 
me to judge of allthe interests he has-to conciliate, and 
all the ‘difficulties he has to-conquer. I admire each day 
more fully the excellence of his character, and the kind- 
ness of his heart. Some foreigners are displeased at not 
having been employed, (although it did not. depend ‘on 
him to employ them,)—others, whose ambitious projects 
he would not serve—and some intriguing, jealous men, 
have endeavoured to injure his reputation ; but his name 
will be revered in every age by all true lovers of liberty 
and humanity; and although | may appear to be eulo- 
gising my friend, I believe that the part he makes me 
act, gives me the right of avowing publicly how much 
I admire and respeet him. There are many interesting 
things that I cannot write, but will one day relute to 
you, on which I entreat you to suspend your judgment, 
and which will redouble your esteem for him.” 


The whole work offers a serics of beautiful 
extracts, and much historical matter. The ac- 
count he has left of his motives for coming to 
America, the difficulties and expense he en- 
countered, will still more endear his memory 
to the American people. 
but one volume is yet published, though an ex- 


pensive one, should be found in every well} 


selected library, both public and private. 

Lord Carlisle, in his character of commis- 
sioner, having insulted the French nation in 
one of his despafches, Lafayette thought it 
right to call him to account ; the following is 
General Washington’s letter to the marquis ; 
as it gives his sentiments on duelling, we can- 
not too widely circulate it :— 


FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON TO THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 


(Original.) 

“ Fishkill, 4th October, 1778. 

“ My dear Marquis,—I have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving, by the hands of Monsieur de la Culombe, your 
favour of the 28th ultimo, accompanied by one of the 
24th, which he overtook somewhere on the road. 
leave requested in the former I am as much interested 
to grant, as to refuse my approbation of the challenge 
proposed in the latter. The generous spirit of chivalry, 
ex by the rest of the world, finds a refuge, my 
dear friend, in the sensibility of your nation only. . Bat 
it is in vain to cherish it, unless you can find an’ ists 
to support it ; and, -however well adapted it might have 
been to the times in which it existed, in our days, it is 
to be feared,-that your opponent, sheltering himself be- 
hiad modern opinions, and under hig present public cha- 
racter of commissioner, would turn a virtue of such 
encient date into ridicule. Besides, s ing his lord- 
ship accepted your terms, experience es proved that 
chance is often as much concerned in deciding these 
matters as bravery, and always moré-than the a 
of the cause. I would not, therefore, have your life, by 
the remotest possibility, exposed, when it may be re- 
served for so many greater occasions. His excellency, 





The work, of which] 


‘such 





the admiral, I fatter myself; will be in sentiment with 


————e 
me; and, as soon as he can wie a =. 
head-quarters, where T-estioipaty ae pia pay a ; to 


“ Having” written very fully to you a few days ago, 
and put the letter under cover to General Sullivan, 1 
have'nuthing to add at this time, but to assure you tha 
with the most perfect regard, I am, dear sir, &c,° 

- Life Insurance.—The following judicious a> 
ticle is from the last number of the American 
Medical Library and Intelligencer, edited by ~ 
Dr. Robley Dunglison. By referring. to the | 
advertisement of the Girard Life Insurance 
Company, it will be seen that the rates are 
very reasonable. . 

“ Life Insurance.—There are ‘doubtless some of our 
readers who are scarcely aware that companies for 
gffecting insurances on lives exist, and still more who. 

not understand the principles on which they are es- 
tablished. We esteem it therefore advisable to attract: 
briefly the attention of our professional brethren to the: 
objects aimed at by such institations, and to the advan— 
tages ihat may result to them by availing themselves of 
the benefits offered The object of an insurance on life 
is to provide a sum of money, at the decease of the per- 
son insured, jor the benefit of his widow, family, friends,. 
or creditors ; and it is accomplished by paying a sinall: 
sum to the insurance company, either annually or in one’ 
payment, the amount of which is determined by calou- 
lations founded upon the duration of life as deduced from 
experience. ‘The insurances may be either for a single 
year, for a term of years, or for the whole life; and no- 
other prerequisites to secure the insurance are usually 
necessary than the declaration of the age and health of 
the party, made by himself, and the certificate of a re- 
spectable physician,,in reply to certain questions pro- 
pounded in a printed form. . 

“ Let us suppose, by way of example, a physician, thirty: 
yéars of age, whose. professional income permits him to 
support his family in comfort, but whose circumstances - 
in life are such that he is not able to Jay by more than * 
about twenty-three and a half dollars per annum. If he 
determines to pay this sum yearly to-an office for insur- 
ing lives, should he die immediately after he has insured, 
or at any subsequent period, he will have secured one 
thousand dollars to his family. 

“.To the members of our profession whose incomes are 
generally limited, and their expenses fully equal to them, 
this system of insuring the life is most and it 
removes a load from the bosom of a husband father 
of a family, which otherwise might be almost ‘ 
able. What more cheering reflection than that, come 
what may, his family is provided for! This feeling is 
so generally entertained and acted upon in Great Britaia, 
that perhaps the greater part of professional gentlemen 
insure their lives ; and offices have even been established. 
for their exclusive benefit.” 

Dutens’ Memoirs.—See in the accompanying _ 
number the commencement of Dutens’ “ Me. 
moirs of a Traveller, now in Retirement,” a 
book of great celebrity; we ask our readers to 
peruse a single page only to insure their anxiety 
for more. 
—— iS 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE, 1. 
A new journal devoted to the review of French 
foreign fiterature has just been commenced at 
with the title of “ Revue Francaise et Etrangére.” 
A periodical work, directed t to the interests of the. 
commenced, 


and 


French possessiuns in Africa, has been od, with 
the title’of “ Revue Africaine.” This publication dis- 
claims all party purposes, and the two or three numbers 
of it which have appeared are distinguished by great. 
impartiality and ration. ‘ 

A joint-stock society has been formed in Paris, for 
the publication of a general collection of standard 
works, in 200 volumes, with the title of * Pantheon Lit. 
teraire.” The French government is said to have sub- 
seribed for two hundred copies, with the intention of 
giving twenty-five volumes out of the two hundred to 

towns as are willing to subscribe to the other 
seventy-five, in order to enrich their libraries. 

A series of coloured etchings, in vory large folio, of all 
the ancient i in France and Flanders, — 
has been also commenced at Paris, the text by Ju 
The first part contains the Tapestry of Nancy ; the se- 
cond and third, which are recently published, con. 
tains the celebrated Deyeax Tapestty. prey 









_ becoming more popular. There is in the course 


Tye Pourual of welles Metres. 








The early literature of France seems to be ever day 
pu 
lication a very cheap and comprehensive collection, to 
be in six volumes, in large octavo, double co- 
lumas, and edited by M. Michel and M. Monmerqué. 
The first, volume, in which considerable progress is 
made, will contain the mysteries, moralities, farees, dc. 
&c., from the 12th to the 16th centary. A volume will 
be devoted to the metrical romances, and another to the 
early prose romances. Another volume will be given to 
the early miscellaneous poetry. 

‘The year 1836 was less productive in a literary point 
of view in France than its immediate predecessors, In 
1835, 82,298 sheets of type were composed for the French 
booksellers ; in 1836 only 79,238, showing a diminution 


_of nearly 3000 sheets, The printed sheets have de- 








~ 





vereased in a still greater ion, smaller editions 
having mostly been worked; so that we may assume 
that there were printed last year twenty-five million 
sheets less than in 1835. The greatest diminution has 
‘taken place in ical and phi ical works, while 
novels, plays, and political publications, have ratler in- 
creased than decreased. 5 
The tribunal of commerce in Paris bas decided, that 
‘an author who sells a work to a bookscller, is bound to 


deliver the manuscript in a legible state, and to provide 


himself for the correction of the proofs. 
tograph sath clebrated voyager Rog 

The au ph journal of the celebra’ r Rog- 
gewein has sek been discovered in the archives oi 
the Dutch East India Company. The Zealand society 
of arts and sciences is preparing this valuable manu- 
‘script for publication, and a French translation of it is 
‘promised by M. Van Wyk. 

Van. ren 


of Gréningen has announced_for publi- 


cation, by subscription, “ Histoire de la Civilisation Mo- 
tale et Religieuse des Grecs depuisje Retour des Hera- 
‘elides jusqu’d la Domination des Romains,” by Dr. Van 
Limburg-Brouwer, professor of the university of Grouin- 
gen, in six volnmes. 

DENMARK. 


Dr. J. K. Bohn Clement, of Holstein, is about to pub- 
lish a work on the northern islands of Great Britain, to 
which he gives the title of “ Mainland.” — It is.the re- 
sult of a journey undertaken last year at the expense 
of the of Denmark, to search for monuments 
which ag Bats been left there by the ancient Scandi- 
navians. Landing at Hull, in August, 1836, M. Clement 
traveled ‘through Scotland to the Orkneys, where he 
‘spent part'of the winter, Then following the west coast 
-of Scotland, he visited the Isle of Skye. His last letter 
of March 30, 1837, was dated from Edinburgh. He in- 
timates'thvt on most of the points his investigations have 
been very productive, and that he has collected a con- 


siderable number of important and unpublished docu- 
ments. 


GERMANY. 

Each succeeding catalogue of the Leipzig fair is more 
— than its predecessor. That of the Easter fair forms 
a volume of twenty-six sheets, and contains 4353 new 
works, or new editions. Of these 429 were published 
abroad, leaving for Germany (including Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, and that part of Prussia not belonging to the Ger- 
man confederation) 3294. In the total number there are, 

Books and pamphlets in the German language, 3200 

Books and pamphlets in the ancient languages, 

Books and pamphlets in living foreign languages, 539 

Novels, Sale : : 144 


Plays, - : 2 OE ey 
Musical publications, - - : 42 
Maps, - - 103 


Of the above 239 are translations from foreign 


lan. 
euges (among the novels alone 44), and 349 periodicals. 
whole were produced by 561 publishers, of whom 
Basse of Quedlinburg furnished 92 works, Reitzel of Co- 
fer 82, Reimer of Berlin 53, the house of Metzler 
Stuttgart 46, that of Arnold in Dresren 45, that oi 
Cotta in Stuttgart 44, Brockhaus of Leipzig 42, Friedlin 
of Leipzig 41, Voigt of Weimar 40. 
The principal states of Germany contributed in the 
following ions to the amount :— 


226, (in Vienna alone, 165); Prussia, 1151, (in Berlin, 


425); Bavaria, 469; Saxony, 669, (Leipzig alone, z 
Hanover, 06 ; Wurtemiberg, 331; Baden, 156; the Hes- 
sian states, 141 ; Holstien, 40; the four Saxon duchies, 
160; Brunswick, 45; Frankfart, 55; Hamburg, 123. 
The house of Herder of Freiburg has in the press the 
first volome of the military and political life of Prinec 
Eu of Savoy, by Lieutenant-colonel Von Kausler, 


notes by Genera! Count Bismark. The work, when | 


completed, will comprise about one hundred sheets of 
letter-press, and forty maps and plans. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


Gro. W. Asn, Treasurer, 
August 29, 1837. 


The Girard Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Co. 

Philadelphia, daily make Insurances on lives, grant An-{ 

nuities and Endowments, and make contracts 

into which the contingency of life er the interest 
enters. 


Sheree, Sega Sey 
20 0.91 0,95 Ss 4 ae 
30 1,31 1,36 2,36 
40 1,69 1,83 3.20 
50 1,96 2,09 4,60 


_ They receive Trust Estates, and money on interest, |, 
and execute-trusts generally. 
The rates for insurance are as low ag any in the United 
States. Example; For insurin 


g $100 on a single life at 
a few of the ages :— 


- Any information relating to the objects of the com- 
by application at the office, 159, Ches- 


B.W. Ricuanps, President, 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY AND INTELLIGENCER. 
PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH BY A WALDIE. 


At Ten Dollars a Year.» 


States. 


Treatment of Amaurosis 


Medi 


INTELLIGENCER 


ment of 


o 


Joun F. James, Actuary. 


~ Contents of No. 10, published on the 15th inst :— 


“Vulgar Errors” in Medicine.—No. 1. Relics of the 
Doctrine of Signatures. By the Editor, 
Ulcerated Bubo treated by Chalybeates. By M. Cul- 
cian to the Hopital des Vénériens, Paris. 

Beck’s Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in 


by applying Caustic to the 


On Stings and Bites of Insects. By James Mease, M. D. 
Prevention of Venereal Infection. 
On the Capillaries of the Eye. 

raphy.—No. 1. By Leonard M'‘Phail, 
cal Staff, U.S. A. Note by the Editor. 
Wound of the Abdomen with Exeision of a portion of 


On Typhoid Fever. By. M. Leonardon, D. M. P., of 
Montpont, Depart 


Dordogne. 
Bites of Rabid Animals. By M. Lisfranc, 


. 


Surgeon to La Pitié. 
Suppression of Urine of Twelve Days’ Duration. By 
Dr. Doring, Consulting Physician to the Duke 
and Physician to the Spri 
Bibliographical Notices, &c. 


ings. 


LIBRARY. 


Abraham Colles, M. D. 
Memoir on the Pro 
and of Arriving at 


an agent for this work. . 


a : 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Notice to Postmasters.—We have received recently 





of Nassau, 


Practical Observations on the Venereal Disease. By 


Method of Examining a Patient, 
acts of a General Nature, By M. 
Louis, Physician of La Pitié, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine. Translated from the French by 
Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 


—— igents for this @ 
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wimorE, N. Hickman. 
Annapotis, J. Greene, P.M. ~ 
C. Lecompte, P. M, 
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Wasuneron Crrv, Frank Ta: 
Auexanpaia, W. Morrison. 
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Frepericxssura, John Coakley; E 
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several communications from postmasters endorsed free, . y 
for which we are nevertheless vubjected to porn: pve oy ee , + 
frank letters it is necessary that the p. m.’s name should Su a  : 
be endorsed on the letter. 2 a GEORGIA CAS tH. Plone Plant 
We receive, repeatedly, letters dated with the name of| 4 pcergannaty W.T. Williams, | 
the town without county or, state mentioned. As the N ¥ Bea 
names of towns are duplicated in many of the states, aay . oe ag 
this loore kind of direction subjects us to a great deal] 7 ohne goa om i. Saye 
of trouble. In ull cases, the state, and in many the) ) Oiictan oe “ot 
eg ee ee 7 Faascusvnax, J. M. Bell, P. Me 
, Aaatieee Secieinaisiones to silting ne, to-<bienge the Louis, Meech 
direction of a subscriber to such a place, without stating | MICHIGAN.—Dezrarort, George S. 
the present direction, so that it is sometimes i ible} CANA : 
to make the charige. The proper direction in such J. Tardif. 
eases is as follows: — \ Cornwaut, U. C. Duncan. M‘Doneil. 
Change A. B.’s “ Library” from to - . & 
; se Ti 
Subscribers in Trenton, N. Ji, are hereby} _ Husnuron, 
informed, that B. DAVENPORT is no ‘longer alae Ree Tee si 





